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GLADIOLUS—HELEN SILL. 


This variety was raised from seed purchased by Matthew Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
from Kelway & Sons, of England. In color it is a lavender pink and the bleom is of 
good size and is a great favorite as a cut flower. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wiimore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Growing Gladioli for Cut Flowers. 


HE Gladiolus has become intensely 

popular as a cut flower and thou- 

sands are sold daily both winter and 
summer for this purpose. It is used in 
ali lines of floral work. For decorating 
halls, churches and other public buildings 
it has no equal, the array of color pro- 
duced from one dozen spikes of Gladioli 
cannot be obtained from a similar num- 
ber of any other flower. While it is 
somewhat stiff in appearance, with proper 
nee it becomes singularly grace- 
ul. 

It is used in floral sprays perhaps more 
than any other way by floral designers, 
but some of the prettiest set pieces and 
designs the writer has had the pleasure 
of seeing were made partially at least of 
this flower. 

It has a field of color that cannot be 
rivaled. The different forms and varie- 
ties of the Gladiolus give us an advantage 
over most commercial plants used for cut 
flower work. Its keeping qualities are 
not to be compared and the price at 
which it is produced makes it a floral com- 
modity that cannot be dispensed with. 

It might be well to mention, however, 
that all Gladioli are not suitable for cut 
flowers on account of their'colors. Light 
shades and bright colors are in demand 
but dark and mottled colors are seldom 
marketable. The best colors are pink, 
white and red with their respective shades. 

In dainty work the individual flowers 
can be picked off and used, often taking 
the place of orchids and at the sane time 
giving the same appearance; this also is 
an advantage over most flowers. 

The spike should always be cut as the 
first flower expands and allowed to open 
in water. By this method the flowers are 
not bruised in handling and will conse- 
quently last longer. The spike should 
have a small portion removed each day to 
enable better suction of water. The water 
should also be changed each morning and 
the dead flowers removed. While these 
little things may seem unnecessary it will 
be found that the life of the flower will 
be lengthened. 

Spikes should be cut in the evening or 
early morning and not during the heat of 
the day when ina wilted condition. They 


should always be allowed to harden in 
water before being used. 

When growing Gladioli for the cut 
flower market one should select varieties 
that are always in demand and plant 
them at intervals from early April until 
June. In this manner a succession of 
bloom can be obtained that will last dur- 
ing the entire season. For extra early 
blooms, it is advisable to plant in cold 
frames. This can be done late in Febru- 
ary or early March, provided one has 
prepared for planting by keeping the frost 
out during the winter. 

The writer has had success with this 
early planting and has even planted in 
the Fall. By keeping the frost cut, a few 
days is gained over early spring planting. 
Four by six feet sash ame used, covered 
with rush mats and straw. They are 
opened in the spring as soon as the 
weather will permit, being careful not to 
chill the tender sprouts as they appear. 
From 200 to 250 corms are placed in each 
section which is that space covered by 
one sash. 

A well grown spike should wholesale at 
three to five cents although there are 
times when prices are not profitable. 
Novelties sometimes bring as much as 
ten cents. It is the opinion of nearly all 
retail florists that a Gladiolus spike is a 
Gladiolus spike regardless of whether it 
is a novelty or of standard strains. They 
do not consider that the cost of a single 
corm in some cases woul equal the cost 
of a,dozen or more of some good common 
variety. In this the grower is mostly at 
fault by not setting different prices on his 
different varieties. I have seen the cheapest 
of standard sorts sell at the same price 
with novelties. In this we do ourselves 
an injustice, and from a business stand- 
point are materially wrong tor the reason 
that a good spike cannot be cut from the 
plant without doing some injury to the 
corm though it may be ewer so slight. 

Another point which should be given 
great thought is cutting prices when the 
market is flooded. I have never found 
that in so doing we have gained a thing. 
In fact I really believe we have lost the 
extra labor and stock we are able to dis- 
pose of. For instance, if a grower is able 

















to sell 1000 blooms today at 4c. and to- 
morrow the price is cut to 3c. he will 
necessarily have to sell 335 more blooms 
to make as much money as the day pre- 
vious. If the market is cut to 2c. he will 
have to sell 1000 more than he did when 
the price was at 4c. Now inthe handling 
of this extra stock and the extra time in 
selling he is still losing his time, provided 
he was able to dispose of the extra amount. 
It is almost certain that the consumption 
will not warrant the use of the extra in- 
creasing amounts. Therefore, I would 
say that after the market drops to a fair 

price no further cutting of prices should 
be done although the sales be slow. 

Another way to ease the market is by 
ae to places where stock can be 

Every grower should have an out- 

let for his surplus stock in order not to 
flood his local market. Ail growers do 
not grow for cut flewers. In fact none 
are willing to cut all that bloom, but most 
of us grow a certain amount for this 
purpose and figure on disposing of all. 
I will say, however, that there is always 
a demand for first class stock though the 
market be crowded. 

Continued next month. Chap. XV—“ Forcin, 
clean! 4 4 


Dahlias are Easily Grown. 


Some smart fellow has predicted that 
an edible Dahlia will yet be produced, and 
I have no doubt but that it will, in fact it 
would be a very useful addition to our 
list of edible tubers, inasmuch as the 
blossoms themselves are worth while for 
growing for their beauty alone. The 
Dahlia is a lover of fertility, humus and 
moisture, without these conditions it will 
thrive very poorly, if it grows at all. As 
an ornament for back yards and other 
unsightly places it has few equals. 

The plants sprout from the tubers, 
which somewhat resemble sweet potatoes. 
There is a dwarf variety, and a standard 
or large variety, there are single blossomed 
and double blossomed varieties, and al- 
most every color can be found among 
the different varieties and many are varie- 
gated, some blossoms drop their petals 
soon after opening, while others stay 
fresh and beautiful for several days, so 
altogether they have a wide enough varia- 
tion to please the most exacting 

Their cultivation is not difficult, In 
starting one buys the tubers, these send 
wp one or more shoots each. They may 
be planted in open ground as soon as 
danger of frost is over, or they may be 
started in boxes of rich dirt indoors and 
transplanted, taking up quite a “hunk” 
of dirt with them. They should be 
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planted where they may be watered 
freely. This is why they are adapted to 
back-door conditions where water from 
the wash stand may be thrown on them. 
A hole should be dug in the ground from 
six to twelve inches in diameter, accord- 
ing to the number of tubers wanted in 
one bed, and should be 12 to 15 inches 
deep. Some well! rotted stable or chicken 
manure should be mixed with the dirt 
and thrown in the bottom of the hole 
that is to receive them. The hole should 
be only deep enough so the crown of the 
tubers will be two or three inches below 
the surface when leveled down, and the 
dirt filled in about them should also be 
quite fertile naturally or made so by the 
addition of well rotted manure. 

Some protection should be given the 
tender shoots, for they grow up quite 
fast and are slender and a heavy wind- 
storm plays havoc amongst them. We 
have never found anything better than a 
circle of ordinary woven wire fencing 
about 24 inches in diameter and three to 
four feet high. A stake will hold this 
solid, and the shoots will grow upward 
and outward locking themselves in the 
woven wire support. They require fre- 
quent watering for best effects in both 
blossoms and foliage, though too much 
water may have a tendency to make the 
tubers decay. 

When the frosts come and the blossom- 
ing season is over, they should have the 
tops cut off near the ground. Before 
freezing weather sets in they should be 
dug up, thoroughly dried, and placed in 
the cellar or any ordinary cool place 
where the air is dry and the temperature 
does not reach the freezing point. Any 
ordinary cellar is good, precaution, how- 
ever, should be taken to see that the rats 
and mice do not molest them. Each va- 
riety or color should be marked so one 
will know where to plant them for the 
best effects. 

The writer had Dahlias grow eight feet 
tall last season. However, this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. No doubt 
the location and generous watering had 
much to do with this instance, ordinarily 
the standard varieties grow three to five 
feet and dwarfs one and one and one-half 
to two feet. The tubers multiply so that 
your supply steadily increases. We con- 
sider them the most easily grown, and 
the prettiest hardy flower that can be 
raised on the average farm.—OMAR R. 
ABRAHAM in Farmer’s Guide. 


Owing to low temperature, surplus rain- 
fall and lack of sunshine, the blooming 
season for Gladioli will be late this year. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











“LILY BILL” AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SWALE THROUGH THE MEADOW. 


Whichever way we turn we have the 
pleasing sight of trees, giving our hilltop 
the appearance of being surrounded by a 
vast circle of woodland. Thelight greens 
of those in the open low land shade into 
the darker tints of the more distant 
wooded ledges. The Mahoning glides 
quietly through the valley and where was 
once “ Newport Pond,” the big wide-water 
ef the old Pennsylvania and Ohio canal, 
the boys still “go fishin.” 
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clannish surname, there were many that 
were given the Christian name of Wil- 
liam in honor of their ancestral leader 
familiarly known as “Uncle Billy,” and to 
distinguish one from another when speak- 
ing of them it became the custom to give 
each William some special appellation, as 
“Billy Dan,” Daniel being the name of 
his father. Another, “Billy Gosh,” who 
was somewhat inclined to emphatic lan- 
guage, and “Bill Sally,” in honor of his 
mother, and a number of others with 
equally appropriate nicknames. 

But there was one William who was 
different from the others and for whom 
no name suggested itself. As a grandson 


of the Celtic leader, a part of his inherit- 
ance was the swale through the meadow, 





Much as we admire those valley trees 
there are a few we sometimes wish were 
cleared away for they form a tantalizing 
screen hiding from our view a spot of 
wonderful beauty. When the original 
owner of the place behind the trees, 
marshaled his clan from Wales and set- 
tled in the valley, a part of his homestead 
was waste land, a swale through the 
meadow, where cat-tails and sweet-flag 
grew in swampy profusion. 

The family increased and became a 
good sized settlement of thrifty farmers, 
tilling the soil and raising stock, taking 
especial pride in the care of their horses, 
and when driving to the county-seat for 
trading or tax-paying the back end of the 
load had its little bunch of hay for the 
noon meal of the horses. 

Among the descendants bearing the 





near the river. When the German carp 
craze came and it became about as com- 
mon for farmers to have a carp pond as 
it is now to have a Gladiolus garden, this 
William drained a corner of the swale 
and made a suitable pond for carp. It 
was three feet deep and made shallower 
to the edge as carp required depth for 
shelter and shallow water for feeding. At 
last there was a title for him, and he was 


. immediately christened “Billy Carp,” and 


yet it seemed strangely unsuitable. 

Carp did not prove to be of the value 
expected and ere long William wished to 
dispose of his stock and found a buyer in 
a grower of water-lilies who desired them 
to clear his pond of frog-spittle and aqua- 
tic weeds, it being food for the carp. 
The owner of the lilies claimed to be the 
pioneer grower of cultivated water-lilies 
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in the United States. Was a winner of 
prizes at the World’s Fair at Chicago and 
originator of choice seedlings, among 
which was Tuberosa Richardsoni and oth- 
ers. At that time cultivated water lilies 
were not so well known, the season had 
been a poor one for sales and the grower 
offered to exchange iilies for the needed 
carp, a proposition that was especially 
pleasing to William, as Mrs. William had 
previously suggested that upon the re- 
moval cf the carp that the pond be filled 
with lilies. Thus came the woman touch 
in the evolution of the swale. The change 
of fish to flowers was disturbing to mem- 





bers of the clan and caused them to look 
upon William with distrust. In their opin- 
ion he should plow more acres and feed 
more horses, cows and pigs and not potter 
away his time with such worthless things 
as flowers, and in derision they renamed 
him “Posey Bill.” 

Soil from the fields washed in and set- 
tling in the deeper places leveled it toa 
depth of two feet, the required depth for 
lilies, and that first pond was the nucleus 
of one of the finest of aquatic gardens. 
The roots were of the best varieties 
known. William’s interest increased. It 
became his hobby. He studied their re- 
quirements and planned more ponds. The 
swale through the meadow was on slop- 
ing ground and he made a chain of ponds, 
each on a different level. The highest 
one is fed by six strong springs and each 
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pond drains to the next below, and lastly 
into the river, a distance of four or five 
rods. The ponds sometimes become filled 
too deeply with soil washings and it is 
necessary to excavate by draining and 
taking out the weedy soil, haul it to the 
fields and replace with thoroughly rotted 
barn-yard manure. 

Being located in a rather out-of-the- 
way place, some distance from the main 
market road, few people saw the lilies, 
but to the occasional caller it was a sight 
to be remembered, and he invariably re- 
turned, bringing interested friends with 
him. Orders for both blooms and roots 
began to come, and one day when William 
casually mentioned that he had better 
returns from only the cut blooms than 
from his herd of cows, the clan admitted 
that there might be something in it and 
their highest tribute was to bestow upon 
him the name of “ Lily-Bill,” and William 
in his quiet unassuming way only smiled. 

There are now twenty-five ponds in the 
chain, twenty-three are devoted to the 
finest varieties of water lilies, among 
which are James Brydon, William Fal- 
coner, Gloriosa, and also choice seedlings 
of his own raising that are of merit, Mo- 
hawk, Mahoning and others. 

Muskrats eat roots and sometimes bur- 
row through the banks, turtles are also 
troublesome. The most common insect 
enemies are the green and black aphides 
which are troublesome late in the season, 
but lady-birds, mostly, the yellow, feed on 
them and hold them in check. 

Many years ago a far seeing civil engi- 
neer prophecied that the valley would be- 
come a great railroad highway which has 
proven true as the trains of three railroad 
companies pass through daily. The elec- 
tric is also here and one of the stops is 
near the lily farm. 

The old canal station Newport is but a 
memory, and the present progressive vil- 
lage with its pretty churches is now called 
Wayland in remembrance of the Wales- 
land home of their ancestors. 

At his beautiful home “ Lily Bill” will 
receive you with gentle dignity and take 
pleasure in showing you plantings of 
dahlias and paeonies as well as the lily 
ponds in the meadow. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The list of prizes for small amateurs at 
the coming Boston show of the American 
Gladiolus Society is a good one. Any 
careful grower planting less than one 
thousand corms has a good opportunity 
of winning prizes in the sma!l amateur 
class. See prize list in the June issue. 
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The Gladiolus in Dakota. 


GOODLY number of years ago, we 
began setting out Gladioli for sum- 
mer blooming. These at first we 

placed quite close to the house where 
they would have the shelter from the 


wind and storms as well as from the ex 
treme sun-heats of mid-summer. Lasi: 
year, however, we put out some five hun- 
dred and more Gladiolus bulbs—five hun- 
dred new “boughten” ones and the 
balance grown from previous plantings. 
The season proving a very wet one, the 
location selected was not altogether de 
sirable and we found in digging in the 
fall that only four hundred bulbs were 
taken from the soil, still these four hun- 
dred were the largest Gladiolus bulbs we 
had ever handled. There had been little 
increase by divisions, but the size had all 
gone to the single bulb, and I believe an- 
other fall, with a reasonable season, if the 
bulbs are planted out, that they will 
doubtless double in number if not in size. 
The loss of numbers we attribute, first, 
perhaps, to too much moisture, as some 
were in a low place, and practically stood 
in water at various periods during the 
season, and perhaps partly to some weak 
bulbs, in getting so large a number the 
selection might not have been as careful, 
as it would have been in buying a lesser 
quantity. Neither the bulbs nor flowers 
were grown for commercial purposes. 
The Gladiolus offers one of the best 
bulbs for summer growing here (Dakota). 
These bulbs were planted in the garden, 
in common garden soil, which was very 
rich and mellow, and well cared for. We 
planted them in rows for cultivation with 
a horse cultivator, and cultivation was 
kept up until the shoots were too tall to 
allow such means of keeping them clean. 
We must admit that later in the summer, 
in spite of our best efforts (which weren’t 
very good) the weeds grew up in the rows 
considerably, but not to the extinction of 
the blooms by any means. They 
blooming in August, possibly in late July, 
and kept blooming until cut down by the 
late frosts, and we had a pretty late fall last 
season. The high cold winds were worse 
on the tall stalks than the first light frosts 
proved to be. The colors were wonder- 
ful, a great many immense spikes of pale 
pink blooms seemed to be general fav- 
orites, and more than one bride received 
a sheaf of these dainty hued flowers. 
The variations in the pinks and reds were 
beyond words and beyond numbers (al- 


most) some producing immense flowers, 
probably four to six imches across and 
large spikes, others producing much 
smaller flowers less widely open and more 
compactly set on the tall stems. Some 
had branching flower stalks as many as 
five stalks to a bulb. In this case the 
outer flower stalks were much smaller, 


_with fewer and smaller flowers to the 


stalk. We had, also, some rich purple 
blossoms, a color not so common in 
Gladioli, although coming into quite gen- 
eral use now. Wehad planted some 
“blue” bulbs the previous season, but 
they had not come to bloom, nor much 
growth, but amongst the mixed collection 
bought we had a goodly number of these 
choice blue flowers. The flowers them- 
selves were not as large as some of the 
others, but it is quite possibie that another 
season will show larger blooms. 


SOME DRAWBACKS. 


One difficulty in growing Gladioli here 
is on account of the high winds—when 
we had but a few we tied them to stakes, 
but with so many, single staking did not 
seem feasible to one with limited time; 
and these were not staked at all and did 
well. We think we might improve on 
the last year’s plan by putting more bulbs 
to a row, setting in diamond fashion, 
three or four to a row, giving a wider 
row with bulbs quite close together. This, 
we think, might eliminate the wind prob- 
lem, as the stalks could be tied to sup- 
port each other, or one stake could be 
used to tie several stalks to, or if bulbs 
were set in narrow rows, even a wire 
netting might be run between the rows 
and the stalks tied to this. Raffia makes 
as good a tie as anything, it is soft and 
practically unbreakable and does not wear 
out or off. If one had a small garden 
cultivator, which is rum by hand or boy or 
girl power, the rows could be made closer 
together and the result of a more com- 
pact bloom be secured. However, as we 
hope to use the horse cultivator, we think 
of setting in the close row, as before 
stated—three or four bulbs to a row, 
diamond shaped to each other. 

Full sunshine doesn’t seem to hurt 
Gladioli; in fact, they seem to revel in 
the hot weather and it is during that part 
of the season they produce their largest 
and best blooms. 

In using a smaller number of bulbs we 
[ Continued on page 98.) 
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Gladiolus Price Variation. 


The question of prices as explained by 
“C. M. S.” in our Wayside Ramblings 
Department this month, is a rather deli- 
cate subject and we hate to say much 
about it. Generally speaking low prices 
mean inferior quality, but this does not 
necessarily follow. It often happens that 
a grower may have a rather large quantity 
of a certain variety and that he cuts the 
price to dispose of it quickly. A partial 
explanation of the variation in price is 
that some growers have quoted whole- 
sale prices to retail purchasers, but this 
is a matter which cannot be controlled, 
and each individual grower is “A law un- 
to himself” in this respect. Failure to 
know the true market value of a given 
variety is often responsible for a grower 
quoting prices lower than should be made. 

This variation in prices for an article 
of apparently the same value is not pos- 
sible of an exact explanation. The sug- 
gestions above are some of the things 
which may account for it. Variation in 
prices of Gladiolus corms which are 
necessarily of varying value according to 
freedom from disease and condition of 
vitality, can always be expected entirely 
independent of individual ideas and per- 
sonal considerations. 

While business requires that goods 


should be bought as cheaply as possible 
and sold for as high a price as possible, 
yet those most experienced in business 
have found that a low price sometimes 
means nothing but trouble and dissatis- 
faction and a keen business man will con- 
sider quality first and price afterward. 
The business man who sells at a price 
which is lower than will pay a reason- 
able profit is a poor business man and 
will not survive. This question of price 
is subject to many variations and nothing 
positive can be stated about it except in 
general terms. We invite further com- 
ment on this subject fram anyone inter- 
ested. MADISON COOPER. 


“A Rose by Any Other Name.” 


Apropos of what we had to say on the 
subject of pronunciation on page 81 last 
month, Clark W. Brown has something to 
say in our Wayside Ramblings Depart- 
ment this month. Mr. Brown makes a 
rather formidable argument, but we be- 
lieve that the arguments for accenting 
the syllable “di” are more weighty. 

In this connection, we would explain 
that our printer made rather a botch of 
the accent marks on page 81 last month. 
This was because corrections made in 
press proof were made in the wrong word. 
If anyone is enough interested to refer to 
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the above page of the June issue, we 
would state that the first word of the 
second paragraph showing pronunciation 
should be Gla-di-o-li and that the second 
word should be Glad-i-é-las. 

We stand firm for the accent on the 
“di” and arguments which we think are 
unanswerable have already been printed 
in past issues. 

This month Mrs. Austin in her depart- 
ment tells how the superior vision of 
“Lily Bill” led to “the evolution of the 
swale through the meadow.” This little 
story points an object lesson which is 
worth while to study. It has always been 
that the person with an imaginative turn 
of mind can see possibilities in common 
things that the person without imagina- 
tion cannot see, and while it-is true that 
the person with a vision for greater 
things, is perhaps “visionary,” so-called, 
and sometimes comes to grief financially, 
yet many of these visionary people have 
made notable successes in their chosen 
lines, not only from a scientific or practi- 
cal standpoint, but from a financial stand- 
point as well. Even though the material 
rewards of the possession of a superior 
imaginative faculty may be small or en- 
tirely lacking, yet the person who works 
along untried paths is developing a char- 
acter and getting an experience in this 
life which will fit him for a greater work 
in a life to come. 


Directions for removing tops from 
Giadiolus corms at digging time some- 
times state that they should be cut off 
half an inch to an inch from the corm. 
We believe this is wrong for the reason 
that when the top is removed the remain- 
ing portion is a dead material of no value 
to the corm. Therefore, it is just as well 
to cut the tops closely to the corm within 
one-quarter of an inch. If there is any 
objection to this suggestion we would be 
glad to hear from experienced growers. 
Do not be afraid that cutting the stalk 
short is a damage to the corm. Itis a 
distinct help as there is less surface for 
rapid evaporation which tends to shrivel 
the corm. 
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The Gladiolus in Dakota. 
(Continued from page 96.) 


have started them in sand in a box, trans- 
planting them as soon as the weather 
permitted, as they should not be put out 
until it is beyond the frost period, and this 
in this locality often means late May or 
even early June. We believe, though, 
that we might almost venture a little 
earlier planting, but that would depend 
largely upon the seasonal prospect. The 
bulbs make a very rapid growth, we have 
bad box-set bulb stalks four inches tall in 
less than a week, hence we cannot think 
that the box method is necessary as the 
growth is so rapid after once planting. 
One can make boxes by folding paper and 
pinning it in piace, paper bag fashion, as 
to the bottom of the box folding; these 
bags can be put in a box and filled with 
sand or soil, and the bulbs put in them 
and transplanting be easily done by simply 
putting the bag in a hole prepared for it. 
If the soil is wet the paper soon rots and 
the roots are free to go where they will. 

Strong bulbs should begin blooming in 
August and the blooming period covers 
quite a space of time. 

We think Gladioli one of the easiest 
flowers to grow here, the blossoms are 
wonderful, and the cost not prohibitive. 
As a usual thing the bulbs increase from 
year to year, the new bulb forming on top 
of the old one. We believe, because of 
this, that the original bulbs should be 
planted from four to six inches in depth, 
to give some support to the flower stalk. 

We have found that going over the dry 
bulbs and removing the oid ones from 
the base of the new ones, and al] old 
roots, that the new bulbs start sooner, as 
they have a free chance for starting their 
own roots without having to work their 
ew through or around the obstructing old 

After the blooming season is over and 
after the stalks are cut down by frost, it 
is well (unless real winter threatens and 

of the ground freezing) to leave 
the bulbs in the ground as long as con- 
venient, until the stalks are well dried 
and the bulbs thoroughly ripened. The 
bulbs may then be taken up, spread out 
in the sun a few days to dry, then cut the 
tops off, put in paper bags and keep in a 
dry place. We hang our bags in the 
furnace room, where no mice or rats can 
get at them, and where no frost can touch 
them. It is a very rare thing to have the 
bulbs rot, or mold. They are as a usual 
thing easy keepers—ROSE SEELYE-MIL- 
LER in Dakota Farmer. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 











TIME TO SECURE BLOOM FROM SMALL 
CORMS. 


To THE EpDIToR :— 


About how much difference in time is 
required for the various sizes of Gladiolus 
corms to come into blooming? Taking 
some one standard variety for example, 
if it takes on an average a certain num- 
ber of days for a2 inch bulb to bloom 
after planting, about how many days 
would it be reasonable to expect that.14 
inch, 1 inch and # inch bulbs, respectively, 

all planted at the same time, would re- 
quire to come into blooming? 

From time to time lists have been pub- 
lished in your magazine giving the num- 
ber of days it has required for different 
varieties to bloom for certain contributors, 
but I believe in none of these has the size 
of the corms been stated. In Mr. Crawe 
ford’s excellent work on the Gladiolus he 
says that small bulbs require a longer 
time to mature than large sized ones, but 
no hint is given as to how much longer, 
or the amount of the relative difference. 

It seems to me that some information 
from a reliable source on this question 
would be appreciated by beginners or those 
of your readers who have not yet had ex- 
perience enough to be able to properly 
plant their various sized bulbs to insure a 
continuance of bloom over a long season. 

H. G. R. 
Note by the Editor— 


Accurate information as to length of 
time it will take from planting to bloom- 
ing of any given size corm of any given 
variety is a very difficult thing to obtain, 
but we hope that those who have records 
or can offer even rough suggestions, will 
reply to the inquiry by “H. G. R.” as fully 
as possible. It is, of course, well known 
that small size corms take a longer period 
for blooming than large size and also, 
speaking generally, they throw a smaller 
fiower spike. The condition of the corm 
when planted has much to do with the 
length of time it will take to bloom. A 
corm which is dormant (well cured and 
has not started roots or sprouts) will take 
from one to three weeks longer to bloom 
than a corm which has already sprouted 
and perhaps started roots. The dormant 
corm is more likely to produce a satisfac- 
tory spike of flowers than the one which 
has started, but it will take longer to 
bloom. Another point is the strength of 
the corm. A strong, young corm which 
is tall in proportion to its diameter will 
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bloom earlier and throw a better flower 
spike than a flatter corm of the same 
diameter. 

Any helpful suggestions along the line 
of “H. G. R.’s” inquiry will doubtless be 
appreciated by many different readers. 





A QUESTION OF PRONUNCIATION. 
To THE EprTror:— 

On page 81-82 in the June number of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, I 
notice that you state, “that the acquiring 
of the newer and correct pronunciation 
with the accent on the “di.” Now I 
would like to know by what mental pro- 
cess you have determined the “correct ” 
pronunciation. 

If you refer to the Standard Dictionary 
you will find that Gladiolus is the only 
pronunciation. Of course Webster says 
that both pronunciations are correct, and 
if both are correct, one cannot be more 
correct than the other. 

Again the Encyclopedia Dictionary says 
that Gladiolus is the only pronunciation, 
while the Oxford Dictionary agrees with 
Webster that both pronunciations are 
correct. 


In the Florists Manual Dictionary o 
Botanical names, I find 187 four avilable 
words giving the accent on the third syl- 
lable, so there is plenty of precedence and 
justification in the placing of the accent 
on the third syllable of Gladiolus. 

Please compare the pronunciations and 
formation of the following words : 

Glo ri 0 sa—Glad i 0 li—Scab i o sa. 

I think every argument is in favor of 
the old pronunciation. There is no ques- 
tion but what the other pronunciation is 
newer, but I believe it is not an imorove- 
ment. CLARK W. BROWN. 





EARLY CUTTING OF FLOWER SPIKES TO 
IMPROVE STRENGTH OF CORMS. 


It is generally known that in order to 
encourage growth of corms and cormels 
it is not well to allow the flowers to re- 
main for seeds to mature, nor is it well 
when cutting the flower-spikes to cut so 
low down as to remove most of the foli- 
age. The generally approved procedure 
is to cut the spike when the first flower is 
opened, not cutting away more than the 
upper pair of leaves, if indeed any leaves 
are cut. 

Last year I thought I would see what 
difference would result if I went beyond 
the erteter — In five rows of Pendle- 
tons I as usual, cutting the 
spikes when the first bloom opened ; ail 





but the middle row. In that row I pinched 
out the buds just as soon as they ap- 
peared, so that the strength that would 
have been used in maturing the buds 


might be diverted into ter root- 
growth. I waited with m interest the 
time for digging, whether [ 


should find the greater gain in corms or 
cormels. To my surprise there was no 
Ss difference between that row 
and the others, so that at least in that 
case there was the loss of the flowers and 
no gain in either corms or cormels. 
Possibly this mention may save some 
one else from repeating a foolish practice. 
C. C. MILLER. 





GLADIOLUS PRICES. 


A surprising thing about getting to- 

eae ss a collection of fine named Gladioli 

the amazing range in price 

quoted by various growers for the same 
Badenia 


varieties : 

50c. to $3.00 per k 
$1.25; War, Ibe, to $1.00; Schwaben, 15c. 
to 60c.; Senator Volland, 10c. to 60c.; La 
Luna, 10c. to 50c.; Goliath, 25c. to $1.00; 
Heliotrope, 20c. to $2.00 ; Le Triomphe, 25c. 
to $2.00; Prince of Wales, 25c. to $1.00. 
One bulb of each of the above, at the top 
price would cost $12.95 while at the lowest 
figure only $2.10. There seems something 
curious about such a range of price as 
this. The writer bought over 100 varie- 
ties at the lowest prices he found quoted 
and in every case except two received 
fine, plump, young bulbs, so quality does 
not seem to be the reason. C. M. S. 


Growing Gladioli for the Market. 


a people "> an idea that Gladioli 

are exacting in their demands upon the 
soil, but this is not the case. Successful 
growers of these popular flowers have 
been known to use one plot of land con- 
tinuously for ten or years, with no 
other fertilizer than well rotted manure 
and hard wood ashes spread over it be- 
fore plowing in the autumn. 

When raising Gladioli for cutting, the 
corms are planted two to four inches 
apart in double rows made about a foot 
apart. The depth in the ground depends 
upon the size of the corms, and so varies 
from two to four inches. Considerable 
watering is desirable occasionally when 
the local character of the soil or lack of 
rainfall demands it. 

As soon as the first flower opens, the 
spikes are cut and placed in water, care 
being taken not to overcrowd them. The 
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terminal buds are then removed to check 
development of the stalk and throw all 
possible strength inte the large and early 
blossoming flowers. About three days after 
cutting are required to bring the spikes 
into bloom, and so allowance must 
be made for the date of their intended 
use. Every day the water must be re- 
newed and the stalks shortened a little, 
cutting them diagonally to insure ready 
absorption of water. Opening thus in the 
shade modifies the color of the blossoms 
from bright tints to delicately subdued 


Gladioli are easily shipped hundreds and 
even thousands of miles by standing them 
on end in suitable baskets or boxes. If, 
upon arrival, the terminal buds are re- 
moved and the ends of the stalks are cut 
off diagonally, the flowers will revive 
rapidly when placed in water and with 
daily care will remain in good condition 
for a week or more. 

» At the end of the season the corms are 
dug and the stalks cut off close to them. 
This must be done before the ground 
freezes, but it is not necessary to wait 
until the plant dies down; a few weeks 
after the blooming period is ampie to 
mature both for this purpose. During 
the winter the corms are placed in shale 
iow baskets or boxes and stored in a cool, 

—Puit. M. RILEY in Country 
Life in America. 


The National Flower, 
Plant and Fruit Guild. 


Our attention has been called to the 
above organization with h uarters at 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N Its pur- 
pose is to distribute surplus products of 
the farm and garden to the sick and poor 
of the big cities. The guild as organized 
shows an absence of red tape and tire- 
some regulations, and flowers, fruits and 
vegetables may be sent under the free 
label of the guild direct from the giver 
to the person or institution for which it 
is intended. labels carry free 
for a distance of 100 miles or less pack- 
ages weighing not more than 20 pounds. 

Those interested should find out their 
nearest largest city within the distance 
mentioned and write to the address given 
above. If interested in any particular 
hospital or other institution, full names 
and addresses should be.given. Ask for 
blank applications of the guild which will 
be sent upon request. 

Necessary equipment for sending pack- 
ages including free express labels, record 
postcards, etc., will also be forwarded. 
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Garden Gladioli. / 


Most Common Varieties are Complex Hybrids Representing a 
Number of Distinct Species—Success Suggests that More 
Species Should be Used in the Production of New 
Horticultural Forms of Other Flowers.* 


By ALFRED C. HotTes. 
Department of Floriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


HE Gladiolus offers an excellent ex- 

ample of a genus of plants which 

has been improved for garden pur- 
poses by the incorporation of a number 
of species into more complex multiple 
hybrids than most of the flowers of the 
garden. The China aster (Callistephus 
chinensis), sweet pea (Lathyrus odora- 
tus). peony (Pzonia albiflora) and Boston 
fern (Nephrolepis exaltata var. bostoni- 
ensis) have been improved solely by the 
selection of variations and mutations 
within a single species. Phlox, 
iris, larkspur (Delphinium, ) dahlia, colum- 
oe (Aquilegia) ae and —— 

themum varieties have arisen from the 

hybridization of several species. The 
rose, orchid, pelargonium and Gladiolus, 
however, often have in the make-up of 
their best varieties three to seven species, 
each contributing characteristics to the 
modern degree of perfection. 

The genus Gladiolus consists of ap- 
proximately 130 species, most of which 
are natives of South Africa, though sev- 
eral are of European origin. Previous to 
1840, only a few forms commanded any 
attention horticulturally. One was the 
hybrid species G. Colvillei, a rather dwarf 
plant with flowers characterized by a 
white area or lozenge in the throat, bord- 
ered by a deep color; a feature inherited 
directly from its parent, G. cardinalis. CG. 
tristis var. concolor was used as the other 
parent of G. Colvillei. 

Another form was known as G. ramosus, 
a branchy plant which resulted from cross- 
ing G. oppositiflorus with various hybrids 
(now unknown) of G. Cardinalis. G. op- 
positflorus is a native of Madagascar and 
Natal, and bears a stem three to six feet 
tall which produces large, white flowers 
with characteristic amethyst stripes in 
the throat. Twenty-four or even forty 
blooms are borne upon the stem, twelve of 
which are often open at one time. This 
tall, white, many-flowered species was 





* Address before the twelfth annual meeting of 
California, Angust 11S, and printed t The 
ornia, on ‘ ; printed in 
Journal of Heredity. 


crossed with G. cardinalis, a bright scarlet 
and rather dwarf species. The result of 
this crossing was G. ramosus, at that time 
thought to be quite admirable. 

In 1837 Beddinghaus, gardener to the 
Duke of Aremberg, had growing on the 
estate in Engheim the G. ramosus hy- 
brids, and besides these the Parrot Gladi- 
olus, G. psittacinus. In this the upper 
segment is scarlet, with deep yellow medial 
line, and is also spotted with yellow at 
the base; the lower is rich yellow and 
scarlet. The plant grows to a height of 
three feet and is clothed for the most 
part by the sheathing bases of the leaves. 


MYSTERY OF GHENT VARIETY. 


form appeared which was thought to be 
superb. In Flore des Serres was pub- 
lished an account of this new type, and it 
was said to be a hybrid between CG. cardi- 
nalis and G. psittacinus. However, Dean 
Herbert and others, after attempts to 
cross these later species failed and de- 
clared that the new hybrid was G. psif- 
tacinus and G. oppositiflorus instead. A 
controversy over the parentage has raged 
since then, but to the writer the explana- 
tion is simple in —s. that the new hy- 
brid was G. ramosus (G. oppositiflorus by 
G. cardinalis) crossed with G. psittacinus. 
This is substantiated by the fact that the 
new form contained features from each. 
Louis Van Houtte obtained the stock and 
advertised it as G. gandavensis, naming it 
from Ghent, Belgium, and describing it 
in glowirig terms as bearing majestic 
flowers, numbering eighteen to twenty, 
of the most charming vermilion, the in- 
ferior petals adorned with chrome, ama- 
ranth and brown. He writes: “All 


Ghent comes to admire it. In stateliness 
and coler it exceeds all others we have 
among Gladioli.” 

Napoleon III was much interested in 
the amelioration and introduction of new 
plants, and so it was that G. gandavensis 
came into the possession of Souchet, 
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gardener of the Emperor. Souchet worked 
with it, developed by hybridization and 
selection its form, color, size and arrange- 
ment of flowers until it became a valuable 
addition to our garden plants. G. ganda- 
vensis can be characterized as having many 
flowers open at the same time, being of 
great size and of good substance, having 
rich colors, me and somewhat 
angular form, often having light areas or 
penciling in the throat. The flowers are 
arranged in two rows on a tall spike in 
such a way that each flower appears at- 
tractive. The spikes are very erect and 
quite stiff. 

Some few years previous to 1878 the 
species G. purpureo-auratus came to the 
attention of that master French horticul- 
turist, Victor Lemoine, who began to 
use it with improved forms of G. ganda- 
vensis. By this time, the group had been 
materially improved by Souchet, Brunelet 
and Souillard. Lemoine immediately re- 
alized the possibilities of this species, 
which was introduced into France in 1872. 
G. purpureo-auratus is pale yellowish- 
green and bears upon the lower segments 
of the flower admirable diamond-shaped 
blotches of maroon. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, rather hooded, pendent, far apart 
and face one direction. The foliage is 
somewhat glaucous, narrow and stiff. The 
stems are slender, wiry and inclined to 
be curved. The corms bear many short 
underground stems tipped by clusters of 
cormels. The flower was not beautiful, 
but Lemoine realized that combinations 
of the G. gandavensis varieties with this 
new species would result in something 
unique. 

LEMOINE’S HYBRIDS. 


In 1878 Lemoine exhibited at the In- 
ternational Exhibition at Paris a number 
of these hybrids and called them G. lem- 
oinei. The stems are wiry, slender, grace- 
ful, inclined to be curved, but the spikes 
have the ability to open only a few 
blooms at one time. Many of the varie- 
ties have too strong a tendency toward 
being bell-shaped, to the extent that the 
interior of the flower is not readily seen. 
The flowers are rather smaller than G. 
gandavensis. The colors are exceedingly 
rich and the lower petals of the blooms 
are usually blotched, a feature gained 
from G. purpureo-auratus. The blotches are 
deep, velvety and very striking. Enthusi- 
asts have ventured to say that some of 
the richest colorings in the plant king- 
dom are found in the lemoinei. G. pur- 
pureo-auratus is about the hardiest of the 
African species and has contributed this 
quality to the hybrids. Many of them 
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are hardy, even in the region of New 
York City. A moment's consideration 
will show that the rich petal coloring has 
been derived from the species G. psitta- 
cinus ; the blotch, hardiness and graceful 
stem from G. purpureo-auratus; and the 
vigor, erectness, and perhaps the great 
number of flowers, from G. oppositifiorus. 

Lemoine’s next work was to influence 
the form and colorations of the G. lemc- 
inei by using the species G. saundersi 
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SAUNDERS’ GLADIOLUS, 


This brilliant scarlet species (G. saundersi) 
has an amber white throat finely dotted. 
The openness of its throat is marked, 
and it has been particularly — * by 
hybridizers for that reason. It has bee 
used in the creation of many saedern 
garden varieties of Gladioli, to produce 
well open blooms and ciear white throats. 
Adapted by Hottes from the Botanical 

lagazine. 


which is truly a beautifully colored spe- 
cies, even in its unimproved form. The flow- 
ers are brilliant scarlet with a pure white 
center, finely dotted scarlet. They are 
very open, being faulty in this respect. 
The plants are dwarf and weak-stemmed ; 
six to eight large hooded flowers are borne 
upon a stem usually less than two feet 
tall. The leaves are short and glaucous. 
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Using G. saundersi with the best varie- 
ties of G. lemoinei, a new group ‘was 
introduced in 1886 named G. nanceianus 
pany pe ncn othe seb France. G. 
lemoinei was used as the pollen parent. 

eae] = Reciprocal crosses did not appear to be 
identical. The G. nanceianus varieties 














PRINCEPS. 


W. Van Fleet ; its inter- 
cing pedigree can be seen at ‘the end of 
the text. In color it is rich crimson with 
a magnificent, large, white throat. 


This amaryllis-like Gladiolus is one of 2,000 
produced by Dr. W 








lemoinei. The open flower looks one in 
the face, as the side segments are spread- 
ing. The throat is marked with peculiar 
mottlings of fine, short strokes of con- 
trasting color. The varieties vary much 
in vigor, some being exceptionally strong, 
others very weak. They are quite hardy. 
The pd mem are excellent, brilliant or sub- 
dued according to the variety. 

Max Leichtlin, of Baden Baden, Ger- 
many, admiring the species G. saundersi, 
but realizing its faults, made a series of 
crosses with the G. gandavensis varieties 
and obtained a few rather pretty seed- 
lings which he sold in 1882 to V. H. Hal- 
lock who, after ten — of hybridization 


and ea, sold kis stock to John 
Lewis ids. In 1892, Childs placed these 
seedlings upon the market under the 
name of G. Childsi. The G. Childsi con- 
stitute a group of large, showy-flowered 
varieties which possess gigantic growth, 


substance. Many of the varieties re- 
semble G. gandavensis except that they 
are more open; others are quite like G. 
nanceianus except for the fact that the 
throats of the latter are richer and more 
often thickly marked. 

G. turicensis has the same parentage 
as childsi, and was originated by M. Froe- 
bel of Ziirich, Switzerland; but because 
it has not been widely developed nor ad- 
vertised, it is not of great importance. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet produced a form 
which is much like an amaryllis in its 
clear, deep red. It is a cross between a 
childsi variety, Mrs. H. Beecher, and G. 
cruentus, and is called variety Princeps. 


THE MAID OF THE MIST. 


Recently there has come to the atten- 
tion of the Gladiolus breeder a species 
from the Rain Forest near Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi River, which is pale golden- 
yellow, primula-scented, and known as the 
Maid of the Mist or G. primulinus. This 
species is rather straggling in form, often 
three to four feet tall, and bears four to 
five narrow hooded, rather small flowers. 
With this species many of the finest varie- 
ties of the other groups are being hy- 
bridized. Several seedlings of unusual 
merit have resulted from a cross between 
this species and the ruffled Gladiolus, the 
latter a = Ee by A. E. Kunderd, 
of Goshen, Ind., who produced these 
charming varieties by selecting blooms 
showing a ruffled tendency. The ruffled- 
primulinus hybrids are exceedingly vig- 
orous and of excellent colors. G. prim- 
ulinus, according to Dr. Van Fleet, who has 
produce over 2,000 hybrids, is dominant 
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MRS. FRANK PENDLETON. 
In the large flowers of this variety, salmon-pink with deep blood-red blotches in 


the throat, can be traced the influence of a number of d 
the Gladiolus. The form of bloom is that of G. 
from G. purpureo-auratus, while the stem comes from G. 


over the deepest reds, subduing them 
to pure, soft, pleasing shades of orange, 
salmon and terra cotta, with deep and 
light yellow throats. Hybridized with 
the whites and light colors, the resulting 
progeny is cream, buff, ecru, lemon and 
canary, often without markings. Deep 
yellows, in which the blotches are elimi- 
nated, result from crosses with yellows of 
the other groups. Most of the hybrids 
inherit the hooded character. 

It is interesting to note that it is mainly 


distinct species of 
the markings are 
vensis. 


one species which has contributed the 
blue color to the hybrids. This species 
is G. papileo, a purple one. Lemoine used 
his G. lemoinei and the result was a series 
of more or less blue hybrids very much 
resembling G. lemoinei. 

The foregoing discussion has concerned 
only a few of the species used, but it is 
hoped that the historical facts presented 
will show that the garden Gladiolus is a 
multiple hybrid, resulting from a series 
of species each valuable for one cr more 





———— 
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dominant characteristics. Does not this 
bring out strongly the advisability of 
using a larger. range of species in other 
plants ? 
hybridist’s mind represents certain de- 
sirable i 


characteristics 
into a hybrid. Too often there are many 
unfavorable features, the consideration of 
which is entirely neglected. 
It must be admitted that greater prog- 
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ress can often be made with the inter- 
breeding of established varieties, but 
when new features are to be added, the 
employment of new species is quite ad- 
visable or imperative. These should be 
the basis of hybridization. As years pass, 
the inferior seedlings may be discarded, 
and the ideal form may be far removed 
from the wild species; but the ancestor 
is necessary. 


PEDIGREE OF SOME IMPORTANT GARDEN GLADIOLI. 


ets aA ip essa: | 





G. colvillei G. - erent mules x G. ois Eanes 





G. ramosus 





G. hybr. ¢ a di 





G. a x 


G. oun tenpaat xG. o_o 





G turicensis 


G. couenias xG. wee 











variety Princeps 
G. ileo x G. ten xG. er pee 
Blue Gladiolus G. nanceianus 
“ st: ” the ete there of 
Some Common Plant Families. sepa nus iris there is a pussling Sans acheeiane. 
Mr. Willard N. Clute, the author, calls aed i _ opposite . aoale 


this interesting and valuable little work 

“A Botanical Textbooklet.” It consists 
of 45 pages and is printed in easily read- 
able type and contains several illustra- 
tions ——— subjects. As an as- 
sistance in iden some of the lower 
plant families this little work is valuable 
for reference. On the Iris ee of 
which the Gladiolus is a prominent 
resentative, Mr. Clute has the filewing 
to say: 

“ A third 
as the iris family. Gideon. 2 et ea, 

resemblance 


to spring from above the ovary. 
From the epigynous flowers of the i ‘ 
distinguished the fact that 

the Iridacez 


the irises may be 
they ~~ three stamens. 
have a six-parted perianth, but in the flowers of 





“Some Common Plant Families” is pub- 
lished by Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, 
Ill, from whom it may be obtained. 


We look for reports of the browning of 
foliage and rotting of Gladiolus corms 


yet it is susceptible to the troubles which 
result from “wet feet” the same as other 
vegetable growth. Wet soil is likely to 
result in severe damage. 
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[ This department of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in g~od faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of che writer must be given, but not for publication. ]—Eprror. 





Life History of the Bulblet— 
Method of Increase. 
To THE EDITorR :— 
Will youl kindly favor us with the history of the 


bulblet? The first year itis planted we assume 
that it ul. a ite coming up per- 
haps to about third size ibs. After that what 


Will it reach first size the next year or 


heprene 


the average say, with Gladioli 
in this respect? Willi most of them give us back 
-only one bulb where we planted one or are there 
many that will multiply twos ond thre threes? 


Answer :—While doubtless some of et 
large commercial growers ‘could answer 
this question much more explicitly and 
more in detail than we can, yet we will 
try to at least give an outline of the in- 
formation desired. Bulblets, or more prop- 
erly cormels, are the first year’s 
of the young plant from the old corm; 
and the first year the bulblet is planted, 
or what would be the second year’s 
growth, it will make a bulb, or more 
properly a corm. The corm resulting 
from the first year’s growth from cormel 
may be a very diminutive thing indeed, no 
larger than the cormel, or it may possibly 
be a first size corm. Nothing very accu- 
rate can be stated as so much depends on 
variety, weather conditions and cultural 
conditions: Cormels planted closely as in 
common practice will average to make 
corms ranging from fifth size to second 
size with perhaps the majority of third 
and fourth size. Thin planting and high 
culture, or what is known as rich soil will 
give much larger corms the first year 
from cormel naturally than thin planting 
in a poor soil. Just how long a period 
must elapse from cormel to first size 
corm cannot be stated for the reasons in- 
dicated above. A first size corm may re- 
sult the first year from cormel although 
this is exceptional, or it may not result 


until the third year. We might say that 
on the average perhaps first size would 
result the second year from cormel, but 
cultural conditions would need to be good. 
Size does not distinguish corms from 
cormels. The distinguishing feature is 
that cormels do not have foliage growing 
above ground while corms do have foliage. 
Cormels may be of much larger size than 
corms, but the difference is clear as above 
stated. 

Yes, corms require the same care re- 
gardless of size and they should be dried 
or cured for safe keeping, whereas cor- 
mels should be kept packed in earth or 
sand and in a moist but not wet condi- 
tion. 

The multiplication of corms or division 
as it is called, depends on variety. Some 
varieties increase almost wholly in this 
way with few cormels, if any, whereas 
other varieties do notdivide to any extent 
and increase largely by cormeis. In this 
connection it should be noted that large 
old corms are likely to throw several 
sprouts with or without flower spikes and 
that such division results largely from 
mature corms rather than from younger 
and smaller corms. No rule cam be laid 
down. Generally speaking one corm for 
each one planted is the rule, especially 
from young corms; as they get older the 
tendency is to increase by division but 
some varieties co not divide to any ex- 
tent under any circumstances. 


How and When to Prune Lilacs. 

What i is the time and method of prunin; 
a Lilac nee VCC Oh 

Answer : —Prune every year if hand- 
some bushes covered with flowers are 
wanted. All flower clusters should be 
promptly cut off as soon as the plants 
have ceased blooming, and the multitude 
of suckers that invariably springs from 
the base of the common Lilac should be 
repeatedly removed throughout the sea- 
son. The Lilac flowers on the wood of 
the past season’s growth and must, there- 
fore, not be cut back in the winter. Thin- 
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ning, however, may be done. Carefully 
examine the bushes in the winter time, 
and cut away the weak growths and 
crowded or superfluous branches, but do 
not cut back, as the flowers for the sea- 
son would thereby be lost. Lilac bushes 
that have been neglected for a consider- 
able time will be very tall and naked at 
the base, and will also be a dense mass 
of shoots. In such cases it is best to 
cut back in the winter-time, say within 
three or four feet of the base, to recover 
control of the bush and put it in proper 
shape. The flowers of the season will be 
lost but the bushes will break away freely, 
and form dense, handsome bushes, and, 
other conditions being equal, they will 
flower so freely the following season and 
- have such perfect shape that the loss of 
the one season will be forgotten. Mod- 
erate pruning and disbudding of Lilacs 
can be done just after the biooming sea- 
son. Thin out shoots where they appear 
to be congested, and rub against each 
other, and shorten back any — 
shoots that spoil the symmetry of the 

bushes. It is well to be cautious about 
summer pruning in general. When it is 
overdone, as it is apt to be in the hands 
of the inexperienced, its effect will be 


The Little Lady’s Doctor. 
By HARMON W. MaRsu, 


One of the chief charms of the lovingly 
tended garden is the series of surprises 
in store for the gardener as the seasons 
progress. it may be some unusual com- 
bination of colors, a clump in a border or 
- special development of some particular 
plant. 

From day to day and week to week the 
interest shifts to different parts of the 
garden and every day brings its unex- 
pected reward, for, no matter how care- 
fully the gardener plans his work, the 
Almighty always takes a hand in the 
growth of a flower and distributes his 
benisons to the flower lover in ample 
measure. 

In close proximity to a cherry tree, 
grape arbor and asparagus bed was a 
small, square bare place where an old hot 
bed had stood. The Man-of-the-House 
planted a double row of Candidum lilies 
across two sides of it and filled in the 
balance with English iris. While he could 
forecast the result in a measure he was 
utterly unprepared for the fulfillment and 
= than usual approval of The Little 
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She cherishes a warm affection for a 
rising young physician who moved to the 
neighborh: a few months ago. He won 
his way into the hearts of the rest of the 
family by the manful and efficient service 
rendered when he was summoned on an 
emergency call and pulled the Little Lady 
through a serious attack of pneumonia. 

While sufficiently grateful, that wasn’t 
what attracted The Little Lady. Nor was 
it his square shoulders, vitality, earnest- 
ness, ready sympathy, fine face nor boyish 
enthusiasm, but his keen perception and 
appreciation of the finer things in life. 

One evening as he was coming down 
the street in his runabout, he come the 
Little Lady’s signal, stopped his car and 
came up into the yard. Said The Little 
Lady, “Shut your eyes and let me lead 
you,” which program was carrie‘ out. 
Pausing in front of the lily and iris bed, 
she commanded, “Now open your eyes.” 

The doctor obeyed, gazed a moment, 
ye _e took off his hat and said, “The 


“Oh!” said The Little Lady, “I knew 
you would see the purple, gold-laced altar 
cloth in front of the white candles in the 
straight green candlesticks. Asa reward 
you shall have a boutonniere of my 
choicest 





pansies.” 
W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pemb a. cae 
* growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Ni Pink ‘ection, 


iagara, 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 





If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
pty pp mee ete, 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 





Published monthly 


THE CHRONICLE aes. INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N 


We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Sold out for this Season. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 
































Munsell & Harvey 
Grewers of Gladioli 
Ashtabula - Ohio 














M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 


1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Most People Know 


that I grow and sell the 
Best Glaiok 


and that my prices are low. Be- 

sides the well known good sorts i 

keep up with the times and have 
the new sorts 


Pink Perfection 
Goliath, Schwaben, Mrs. 


G. W. Moulton, Mrs. 
Fryer, &c. 


Trial box of 50 selected flowering 
size for 50 cents. 





Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - - lowa 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


~omplete bound copies of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
of Vols. I and II, with indexes, 
are now available. They aggregate nearly 


mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $2.50 for the two. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











‘Caer err 


Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 

Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exchesively 











Childs’ 
Gladioli 


Garden 
Gladdeners 


Wholesale or Retail Catalog 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI 


The New Varieties of Our 
Own Origination:— 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, Cardisun, 
Bertrex, Rose Wells, Candidum, Easter Bells and 
Bluvista are now well sprinkled into the gardens 
of many Gladiolus growers. 


The home stock of these, together with several more mew ones of our 
own, will be pleased to receive you at Elm Hill Farm at blcoming time. 





We are growing choice Paeonies. 


You will want some in September so send us your name any 
time for our mailing list. 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 














What's this! IS IT POSSIBLE 





City, N. Y., for a nine 
Raymond W. Swett ’ , <a 
er ky months’ subscription. 


One customer writes : to have Hardy Hybrid 
“Please ape _~ es 
Es" fom sec eet |! | RHODODENDRONS? 

nd stronger than 


those from four other ‘ae 
growers.” The answer is in 


the JUNE issue of 


Another says: 
“Your fields are worth 


walking miles to see.” The Garden Magazine 


The answer is 


simple— - 


iin Its quality Get a copy from your news- 


dealer for 15c. or send $1.00 
to the publishers Doubleday, 
Riverbank Gardens Page & Company, Garden 











Saxonville - - Mass. 
































| METZNER’S 
= Grand Prize 
GLADIOLI 


Born and bred at our Nursery 
Mountain View. Gorgeous 
new strain. Plain and rufiled 
petals. A revelation for size 
= and newrich colors. Graceful 
and refined. Your last chance 












this season. 


Two Special Offers: 


12 selected blooming size bulbs, 
priced $1.50 and $2.50 per set. 
Order without delay. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY, 
Mountain View, Calif. 
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ASTERS 
100 Asters, 100 Cents. 


GET THEM NOW. 





Pansy Seed now ready-—- 
100 seeds 10c. 1-16 oz. 75c. 
P. L. WARD, Hillsdale, Mich. 
— 














| Joe Coleman, Grower 


“Gladioli by the Million’’ 
Lexington = Obie 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


is published for all who are interested in the 
carious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 











FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 


Gladioli 


List of 85 varieties 


Brooklyn 


- = Mich. 
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Gladioli--- 


to our American Friends 


Are you interested in growing the newest and best marked va- 
‘rieties of the Gladiolus? 


Now is the time to order them, and before oan any orders please 
write for our new list which we have now comp 
same will interest you, as we have not spared any time nor trouble 
to select the best and newer varieties. Our friends will be weil 
pleased in favoring us with a trial order. 
other things such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Shrubs and 
Plants, of which we grow large stocks will be ready soon, and will 
be sent free on application. 


C. KEUR & SONS 


American Branch, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 


eted. We are sure 


Our main catalogue of 


- Holland 


























Doz. 
Smnaston wie : +5 $ 2 
Blanche...... 15 1.50 
Brenchleyensis............... __... 03 30 
Cotumbia ............... .06 60 
Giant Pink.. .08 5 
ee Hybrids. .08 75 

ei 05 50 

lane - ~\\pmeennmm ENS 08 75 
a 25 2.50 
Channeii Islands Hybrids 19 1.00 
Mixed Blues... acai» .60 
rs. A. Beal... “ 25 2.50 
— Francis King 05 -50 
Mrs. Frank Pendision .20 2.00 

| —_ — Beech: : ts = 
Mixed Hybrids. 08 5 
by 


and othe: oy on my list sent prepaid 

parcels to any zone. If ‘cneiell by Ex- 
press charges collect more :han enough 
extra bulbs will be sent to pay the charges. 


Descriptive List on application. Also 
wholesale list for growers and dealers. 


All home grown, acclimated stock. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 











’ Of Course 


YOU are interested in Gladioli, and 
of course, WE want to sell them to 
you—that’s what we grow them for, 
and we grow many of the very 
best varieties. 

We know too, that as you love the 
Gladiolus, you are interested in other 
wonderfully fine flowers, that bloom 
earlier in the season, such as the 
Peony—queen of all flowers, the 
Irises, german, japanese and siberian 
—first cousins to the orchids, and 
the sweetly old fashioned Hardy 
Perennial Phlox—and lots of other 
fine flowers that used to be in 
“Mother’s Garden.” 

Write to us, and tell us your wants, 
and we will help you to plan a gar- 
den that will give you beautiful 
flowers from frost to frost. 

Trade List to Dealers. 
“They do so well 

It’s easy to tell 

They’re grown in Grinnell.” 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
GRINNELL, [owA. 

























GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLA‘S5 CERTIFICATE 


Price of Golden King has been reduecnd 80 as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 1 ()c. each, $1.00 per doz. 


Send for our new retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties, 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, lowa 




















Westerbeek & Klyn | || Gladioli-- 
Home-Grown & Imported 
° | Send list of your wants for next 
Sassenheim, Holland winter. Do it now! 
Amearyliis (Hippeastrum) 
Write to pasoret a atte one nay 


14 Stone St., New York, N.Y. to offer for next winter's delivery. 
’ 9 eke 


C. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 





























Pymatuning Gardens 
Gladioli 
~ A 


Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman - - - + = Qhio 
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IRIS 


Iris can be safely plauted 

from the middle of August 

until late fall or in the 
spring. 


I have a large supply of the best of 
the standard varieties, and a few 
of my own productions which are 
better than any Iris I have ever seen. 
My trial plot has been moved, and 
I have nearly 200 named varieties 
of German Iris in a mixture. These 
I offer for $1.00 per dozen, $6.00 
per 100. 

You will hear more of my new Iris 
later on. 











Both wholesale ana retail. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 














SEEDLINGS 


HAVE A NUMBER of promis- 
ing new seedlings, one of which, 
a rose pink slightly ruffled, was 
awarded First PrizE at Newport: 
R. L, in class No. 8. Another, a 
grand new yellow, was awarded 
First Prize at Hartford, Conn., for 
best new seedling. 


Several of these seedlings 

wili be listed and described 

in my new catalogue to be 

issued next fall. You will 

want a copy, so if your 

name is not on my mailing 
list, send it now. 





Clark W. Brown 
Ashland - - - - Mass. 









































Catalogue Trade 


To SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS 
We are growers and jobbers in 
Gladiolus 


and all other BULBS. 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 
























ORDER NOW 


Place your order at once for fall 
or winter delivery of 


Pendleton, Peace, War, Schwaben, 
Pink Perfection, Etc. 


Watch for my display at the Boston 
Exhibition August 11-13. 


Cut Flowers 


from first class stock by the 100 or 1000 by 
express at market rates. 











Gift Boxes 


of choice cut spikes sent parcel post anywhere 
in New England 50c. and $1.00 each, 
—my selection. 

















Thanking my customers and friends for very gen- 
erous patronage, I extend a cordial invitation to visit 
my field during the blooming season. I am located 
one mile west of Woburn Center on the Woburn- 
Lexington car line, corner of Willow and Lexington 
Streets. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 
Woburn - - - Mass. 
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